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THE BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH. 


Parr II. 


TWENTY-FOUR hours passed, and we all once more gathered 
sround the breakfast-table,—Tom and Sir Villiers resplendent 
in pinks and top-boots, Charlie and Billy in leathern gaiters, 
and I in riding-habit, hat, and tiny little bouquet. 

This will prepare you, gentle reader, to learn, without great 
surprise, shock, and astonishment, that I was going to the 
meet with the hunters. It was a very good meet, only four 
miles distant at Tallyho Park, which you must know is a very 
fine place, and where the meet looks its prettiest in the whole 
country round. 

“You must take Hébert with you, Annie,” remarked 
Reuben. Reuben never rode, and his friend, who was accus- 
tomed to be ordered hither and thither by my brother, sub- 
mitted meekly, though he frequently assured me he had ridden 
“ very less,” meaning “ very little.” 

Well, we started; we saw the meet, we followed the 
hounds a little way ; we returned, and finally arrived at home 
all safely; but, let me add, not altogether without adven- 
tures. And I think this an excellent opportunity for in- 
serting a very private opinion of mine, which has gradually, 
through deep reflection, ripened into a firm conviction, and 
that is, that our worthy friend meant driving in a carriage 
when he spoke of riding. He certaimly did not look at his 
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ease upon his charger, and he had a curious way of swinging 
his right hand behind with his whip, and continually tickling 
the poor animal with it. 

His reins also seemed like a bundle of sticks, by the way 
in which he grasped them in his hands; but revenons & nos 
moutons. 

On our way home I took him across-country, and we came 
to the quiet little brook close to my father’s home-farm. The 
floods were out, so it was very much swollen. I jumped it, as 
usual, and on turning round saw Monsieur on the other side, 
talking and gesticulating to the groom, and then they both 
walked their horses further down the stream. I went slowly on, 
and when I got to the gate, on looking round for the groom 
to open it, was much surprised to see nothing of him. 

I waited and waited, and soon I saw the groom running 
with his arms wide open, and trying to catch Jennie, the 
mare Monsieur was riding. There were no signs of Monsieur 
anywhere ; and though I felt anxious about him, I thought I 
had better stay where I was till Jennie was secured. 

By dint of whistling and coaxing and calling, I caught 
Jennie. She is very fond of me, and as soon as she heard my 
voice, she came slowly coquetting up to me, and the groom 
walked up stealthily behind. - 

I caught her bridle, and fondled and patted her; then was 
just turning to ask the panting servant the meaning of all this, 
when a loud “ Hurrah !” resounded from the other end of the 
meadow. I looked in its direction, and beheld a comical 
sight. Monsieur had been standing there holding the groom’s 
horse, and watching all our doings. His delight at Jennie’s 
capture caused him to leap about, and clap his hands for joy, 
and behold the consequence! He let go of the groom’s horse, 
and there was Black Prince following Jennie’s example, and 
capering about the field. 

We had the same scene over again, but this time much de- 
layed by the causer of the disaster rushing about the field 
bare-footed, to try and help catch Black Prince. 

At last the poor man was quite out of breath, and then he 
retired behind a hedge, apparently.to clothe his feet again, as 
by-and-by he reappeared in socks and boots. 

After this he remounted his mare. We had no more brooks 
to cross, and presently arrived at home. Then, under the pre- 
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text of giving the horses their usual dainties, bread and car- 
rots, I stayed at the door after Monsieur, and heard from the 
groom the whole marvellous history. 

“ That there foreign gentleman is the rammest gentleman I 
ever set eyes on, Miss,” began John. ‘“ When we gets to the 
brook, you know the brook, Miss !”—I did, perfectly —“* Well, 
you jumped Beauty, Miss, and on you went; but this gentle- 
man, he shivered and talked a lot of gibberish, I nor no 
rational being could ever understand, and so I didn’t want 
Jennie’s knees broken, so I took him to the shallow place 
lower down, you know, Miss, for him to walk Jennie through. 
And lor, Miss, he said nothing but as how he couldn’t get 
‘trorf.’ I thinks, of course, he wants a ‘ trough,’ though what 
on earth for, I don’t know, Miss. But he keeps on axing for a 
trough, and in the twinkling of an eye, the little gentleman 
was on the ground, and a-walking through with his shoes and 
stockings off, and never taking no more thought of Jennie 
than if she was a brute beast; and there goes Jennie ca- 
pering off, and no wonder, Miss. So I ax him to ’old my 
’oss while I ketched Jennie, and you seed the rest yourself, 
Miss.” 

That was the tale as it was told to me, and what was to 
blame again but the “ough!” Need I explain to thy lucid 
senses, gentle reader, that the “trough” meant “ through,” 
pronounced after poor Monsieur’s last lesson, and with ¢ in- 
stead of th, the sound which baffles Frenchmen. 

Monsieur Hébert told me the tale, and I was obliged to teach 
him that this must surely be another exception, and to be 
pronounced throo, like too, boon, shoot, according to Reuben’s 
mode of exemplifying. 

I am afraid our friend almost swore at la langue anglaise, 
it was driving him to desperation, and no wonder. The 
dreadful “ oughs” haunted him wherever he turned, wherever 
he went. 

The next day I took him cottage-visiting with me, by way 
of a change, and away from horses, books, and “ oughs,” as I 
fondly hoped. 

The first cottage we entered the woman was kneading bread, 
and our guest eagerly gesticulated to her to go on. 

“ Vat call you dat?” said he, working his fingers in impa- 
tience at the tardiness of his words. ‘“ Ah, I know, and 
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Mademoiselle,” with a smiling bow to me; “and I remember 
me of your words, too. It is doo,” and he nodded away in 
great delight at his lingual powers. 

“ Ah, Sir,” said the woman, sadly, shaking her head at him, 
as she would at a child; for I saw she was quite convinced he 
was an “innocent.” “No, Sir, it is not dew, my dear; that 
would make but poor bread.” 

“Nonsense, my goot woman; c’est ce que vous appelez 
‘doo.’ Is it not, Mademoiselle, like trou and too. Is it not?” 

And then I had to tell him that this one word was called 
“dow,” like so, glow, show; and all the while the woman shook 
her head at him, and called him “ poor dear.” 

Monsieur understood well enough what her pity meant ; and 
quite in a frenzy with her, with the “oughs” and the con- 
sistency of the British language, he shrieked, “If dis happens 
once more, I will make my adieux to this wretched land!” 
And he stalked forth from the cottage, the woman shaking 
her head after him, till he was quite out of sight. 

The next day brought the crisis. Not Reuben himself could 
prevail on Monsieur Hébert to break his resolution. Monsieur 
had vowed to quit our threshold for ever, should another 
“ough” rise up to disturb his peace. This haunting spectre 
did appear, and Monsieur kept his resolution, and fled from 
the sight of Tonboolton Manor for ever. 

Hélas ! so it was. And this last time, through his “ remem- 
bering him of” my instruction. 

It is our custom to wait on ourselves at luncheon. I mean, 
dispense with the attendance of butler, valet, footman, and 
second footman, and instead, perform their functions our- 
selves. 

This custom has two advantages, viz. it allows us more 
privacy and freedom of speech, and acts as a useful prepara- 
tion and training for the times of revolution which the Conser- 
vatives are always so cheerfully foretelling to be near at hand. 
But one sad thing this custom did, it deprived us of our 
foreign guest, and never again must we expect to see him 
under this English roof. And thus it came about. 

The next day we were at luncheon, and my father, who is 
slightly deaf, carved a huge piece of roast beef at one end of 
the table, while my mother dispensed fricasseed turkey and 
rissoles at the other. 
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Monsieur partook of the beef, and held his plate for my 
father to help him. 

“ Have I given you enough, Hébert ?” asked my father. 

“ J’ai assez, merci,” replied, abstractedly, Monsieur. 

“ What ?” asked papa. 

“ Eno, eno,” answered the Frenchman, suddenly remember- 
ing papa did not know much of French. 

Papa thought he said “No, no!” and went on heaping 
Monsieur’s plate, while poor Monsieur stared. And again, on 
papa’s asking, “Enough, my good friend,” he reiterated, 
“ Eno, eno!” 

“ What a prodigious appetite this Frenchman has,” thought 
my good parent. “ Talk of John Bull’s, indeed. Look at 
this!”” And he went on heaping the plate, until in despair 
Monsieur suddenly withdrew it, and the spotless tablecloth 
became the receptacle of gravy, horse-radish, sauce, and one 
more slice of beef. What a mess it was ! 

My father, who is hospitality itself, looked quite fiercely at 
his guest, and the latter, labouring under a sense of injury, 
repeated tragically, “1 said eno, my good sair, I said eno.” 

“T know you did,” said my father. “ But you see I thought 
you meant no, and I suppose you didn’t.” 

“ Hno,—e—no, sair.” 

“ Hnough, you should say, Hébert, like enuff. In muff, 
stu—” 

‘Reuben, no more. I command, I insist,—no more. It is 
enuf—f—f—f,” thundered this fated being. He had risen 
from the table, and stood knife and fork in hand, head thrown 
back, right leg slightly advanced, and looking for all the world 
like an impersonation of tragedy. 

‘“‘ Farewell, kind friends. My resolution is taken,—I am 
went.” And, sad to say, he did go. Those terrible “oughs” 
had dodged him out of his life, and never after this last scene 
did he sit down to table, nay, sleep in the house with us. 

When Reuben went back to Oxford last week he met Mon- 
sieur Hébert there. He told us so in his first letter, and also 
added that his friend had gone back to his original pronuncia- 
tion, and slough, cough, through, dough, enough, are all 
“sloogue,” “ enoogue,” “ throogue,” “ doogue,” “ enoogue ” 
to him now. 

“Tt is as well, perhaps,” added my brother ; “ for it certainly 
is correct if one is to go by the mere sound of the letter.” 
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Perhaps it is as well in that sense; but I think, gentle 
reader, you will agree with me that if one speaks for the pur- 
pose of being understood, it is better to speak English. 

I remain, gentle, beautiful, ugly, young or old, or whatever 
you be, O Reader, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ann Perecrina Brirton. 
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Stones have fallen, marble masses 
Rest in piles on dusty ways, 

Pillared fanes which time has crumbled, 
Remnants of old pagan days. 


Crowned by trees and giant ruins 
Rises the Mount Palatine, 

Where once dwelt in halls and temples 
Gods and emperors divine. 








Where in thought our feet are standing, 
Up this Capitol of old, 

Passed the spoilers of the nations, 
Triumphing in cars of gold. 


There below is Saturn’s temple, 
There Vespasian’s ruined shrine, 

There the Senate,—yonder chapel 
Hides the vaulted Mamertine. 


See the Rostra! See the Forum ! 
At those names what thoughts arise ! 
Men and deeds of long-past ages 
Seem to flit before our eyes. 


See beyond, the Arch of Titus, 

Still with Jewish trophies fraught, 
Monument of heavenly vengeance 

By the unconscious heathen wrought. 
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He, Who when He willed to suffer 
Called no angel-legions down ; 

Later, from His throne of glory, 
Used Rome’s legions as His own. 


Lift thine eyes and gaze before thee, 
Lift thine eyes towards the sky, 
Where the giant Coliseum 
Rises in its majesty. 


Enter to its vast arena, 
Where now stands the Holy Rood, 
There, in view of men and angels, 
Countless martyrs shed their blood. 


Past are now those scenes of frenzy, 
Streaming blood and dying moan ; 
Silent are the crumbling arches, 
All with wild-flowers overgrown. 


Seek the stately Coliseum 
In the still and dewy morn ; 


Seek it when the day is waning, 
Ere the light to dusk has worn. 


When the silver moon is rising, 
Then return to linger there ; 
There is rest beneath its shadow, 

And the soul inclines to prayer. 


See above yon darkened arches, 
Comes a pale mysterious light, 

And the vast and hidden masses 
Show their forms upon the night. 


Now the stars are softly shining 
Through yon loops that brave decay, 
And the sign of our redemption 
Casts its shadow on my way. 


Here the crowd of weekly pilgrims 
Kneels before each station shrine ; 

Here the priest in yonder chapel 
Offers up the Host Divine. 
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Even now I think I see them, 

Hearts that join in one accord, 
And that gentle maiden kneeling 
To receive her God and Lord. 


Now the spirit of the martyrs 
Rises up within my breast, 
And I long to share the batile 
For the kingdom of the blest. 
M. P. 


Rome, April, 1870. Araree Iimta Girt 











THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


Some little while ago, while turning over the leaves of one of 
those small quarto volumes full of quaint old woodcuts which 
illustrate the celebrated Dance of Death, and alternately admir- 
ing the energy and expression of the figures and laughing at 
their ludicrous gestures, my mind became possessed with a 
great wonder to know the origin of these dancing skeletons, and 
to learn how, when, and where it came into the human mind to 
personify Death as a skeleton, and to indulge in those fancies 
which, by turns terrible and grotesque, have been pressed into 
the service of religion or of sarcasm for many ages. And 

when I came to search, I found, of course, that others had 

asked the same questions often before, and answered them in 

divers ways, and chiefly, as it seemed, in books which I had 

no chance of reading. You, gentle reader, may have been 

more fortunate ; you may already have sounded the very depths 

of this mighty subject; if so, I can but ask you to look chari- 

tably upon one who has only been able to skim on surface ~ 
| waters, even though the knowledge he has drawn up should 

be tinged with mud in the transmission. 

| The conception of the skeleton Death, strange and terrible 


























as it is, has been familiar to us from youth, on the monuments 
of the last century as well as in the marvellous stories and 
tales of wonder which made the nightmares of our childhood. 
Sometimes the entire skeleton, sometimes the skull and cross- 
bones, figure as the emblems of Death; sometimes, too, as in 
the Dance of Death, the figure is still clothed in his skin, only 
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with the grinning skeleton-head at the top. These are known 
to us chiefly by the books of the Todten-Tanz, by the little 
clay models displayed in the shop-windows of Switzerland 
and Germany, and by the few valuable and curious frag- 
ments of the original paintings which are still to be seen on 
the old wooden bridge at Lucerne, in the Marienkirche of 
Lubeck, the church of La Chaise Dieu, in Auvergne, and per- 
haps in two or three other places. Of the Basle frescoes, 
perhaps the most ancient, unfortunately only a few fragments 
remain, and these have been removed to the Museum; but 
Merian’s woodcuts have reproduced the whole series. Here 
Death is displayed in full vigour, seizing on his victims and 
hurrying them away with fiendish delight,—pope, emperor, 
king, cardinal, knight and noble, priest and nun, youth and 
maiden, trader, musician, servant, beggar, pagan and Jew, 
and others of all sorts and conditions. 


“Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 
By birth is mortal, be ye great or small ; 
And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 
Else force shall bring you struggling to my thrall.” 

The first scene shows a preacher, exhorting his most preoc- 
cupied and inattentive audience; while in the second, twin 
Deaths, with trumpet and drum, address the spectators, and 
bid them see to what they themselves shall come; and then 
the skeletons start on their travels. ‘I'o each person whom he 
seizes Death makes his little speech, and is answered by each 
with entreaty, remonstrance, or lament. Of course, none are 
ready to go, save the blind beggar, the cripple, and the painter 
himself, who knows Death too well to fear him. But the most 
striking thing is the marvellous variety of expression in the 
skeleton faces and gestures, even more remarkable than the 
admirable vigour and truth of the human figures. Death dis- 
guises himself too, at times, or attempts to veil his hideous- 
ness, aS when, lame himself, and covering his face, he seizes 
the cripple’s staff. The noble lady he attacks from behind, 
reflecting himself in her mirror. ‘To the soldier he comes 
sword in hand and with a cloven skull; for the king he blows 
the herald’s trumpet; and to the cardinal he appears as a car- 
dinal. ‘To the musician he fiddles, and dances with hilarious 
mirth; and the cook he clasps by the arm, shoulders the spit 
and trussed fowl, and trudges away, heedless of the soup 
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which is being spilt on the ground. Some of the originals in 
the Basle series were said to be portraits, notably Pope Felix 
V. (Amadeus VIII. of Savoy), the Emperor Sigismond, and 
Albert of Austria, King of the Romans. It was the Council 
of Basle, at which these princes assisted, which ordered the 
painting of this Dance of Death, in perpetual memory of the 
plague that raged in the city during its session in 1439. The 
date of the Lubeck paintings is 1463; those of La Chaise 
Dieu belong probably to the same century. The cloisters of 
Old St. Paul’s, London, pulled down in 1549, contained a 
similar series, and the like figures long remained on the walls 
of Hungerford chapel in Salisbury Cathedral, destroyed in 
1778. The Dance of Death, sculptured in stone on a church- 
yard wall at Dresden, executed in 1534, is so far different from 
the others, that it shows Death as leading all his victims in a 
string, not calling them individually, as in the Basle collection. 

But, before the time of these paintings, we may go back to 
a living representation of the same subject in the Dance of 
Machrabree or Machaber, which some have called a sister 
dance, and others have identified with the Dance of Death. 
It is described as “an ancient pageant or religious entertain- 
ment, in which all ranks and conditions were mixed together, 
in the course of which every one in his turn vanished from the 
scene, to show that none were exempted from the stroke of 
death.”” It was generally danced in churches, and in 1424 
was publicly performed in the cemetery of the Innocents, 
Paris, before the Duke of Bedford and Duke of Burgundy. 
At one time the name was supposed to come from an early 
German poet, one Macaber, but the ancestry now claimed for 
it is more illustrious. 

Whether Macaber the poet be a myth or no, it is certain 
that the literature of the ‘ Dance of Death’ is traceable at least 
as far as the fourteenth century. ‘La Danza General,’ a spi- 
rited Spanish MS. poem, is placed by Mr. 'Ticknor among the 
writings of that period, and is considered to be an imitation 
from the French. The edition of Nicolas Le Rouge, pub- 
lished at Troyes, of ‘Le grant danse Macabre des homes et 
des fémes, hystoriée et augmentée de beaulx ditz en latin,’ 
though without date, is thought to be one of the very earliest 
versions; and the English monk Lydgate, who died about 
1460, wrote a poem on the same subject. 
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The first appearance of the illustrations to the ‘ Dance of 
Death’ im print is said to be in a volume of Hore, 1489, after 
which it became a favourite subject in books of the kind both 
in vignettes and initial letters. Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
book, published in 1569, contains many little cuts of the 
kind, adapted to the changes of times and manners. Here 
the printer is called, who was never called before : 


“ Leave setting thy page, spent is thine age ; 
Let printing stay and come away.” 


Also the Anglican divine,— 


** Doctor divine, at last thy reading-time is past ; 
Preacher no more about, thy glass is run out.” 


But the glory of the ‘ Dance of Death’ is centred in Holbein. 
Though not, as has sometimes been said, the painter of the 
Basle frescoes, it is to him that we owe the books with the 
woodcuts. Mr. Dibdin thinks it doubtful whether he drew 
them on the wood himself, but certain that they were first en- 
graved from his drawings, and that it is possible that the ori- 
ginals still exist in the collection of the Emperor of Russia. 
The first edition, with forty impressions, was published at 
Lyons in 1538, and most of the subsequent volumes of the 
kind, of which there were at least eight in the same century, 
were, if not copies, imitations of his. 

From that time forward neither literature nor art neglected 
the ‘Dance of Death.’ It became an admirable vehicle for 
satire, and was used freely. Jacques Jacques, canon of 
Ambrun, published in 1658 a poem, entitled, ‘ Il Faut Mourir, 
et les Excuses inutiles qu’on apporte 4 cette Nécessité. Le 
tout en vers burlesques,’ which became very popular. The 
most modern work of the kind that I have seen is a poem, 
with illustrations, by the author of ‘ Doctor Syntax,’ published 
I suppose early in this century. 

But the question of the origin of this conception of Death 
still remains unsettled. It was not from the Jews, to whose 
destroying angel the skeleton bears no resemblance, neither 
do his victims find their home in those Jewish burying-grounds, 
called by them, with full faith in the resurrection, “ the house 
of the living.” It was not Greek, for the Greek expression of 
Death was an eternal sleep; nor Roman, for the Romans 
avoided realizing the idea altogether, and never, if possible, 
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used the word. Amongst the Egyptians only it is said that 
a representation of the skeleton Death has been found. It 
was their custom “to enclose a skeleton of beautiful work- 
manship in a small coffin, and carry it round at the entertain- 
ments, observing, After death you will resemble this figure, 
drink then and be happy.” It would be curious if the skele- 
ton of the middle ages took its rise also in Egypt, and could 
be traced back to the hermits of the desert, the first Chris- 
tian monks, the ascetics of the fourth century. The Macaber 
dance is said to owe its name to St. Macarius, one of these 
recluses remarkable even then for his austerities, who is in- 
troduced into the fresco by Pietro Laurati, at Pisa, as an old 
man turning over a skull with his crutch, and holding with it 
a striking dialogue, which Mrs. Jameson quotes in connection 
with the picture. What the relationship is between St. Ma- 
carius and the dance I know not, further than that an early 
legendary story is said to have existed in France in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, called ‘ Des trois Vifs et des 
trois Morts,’ being an interview between the living and the 
dead, in which St. Macarius was concerned,— was in fact the 
medium in an ancient spirit séance. 

So, from that time forward, the skeleton horror ran parallel 
with monasticism throughout the middle ages. No hermit 
picture is complete without the skull, and probably no monas- 
tery of the stricter orders without in some form or other a con- 
tinual remembrancer of death. There is a story of the Emperor 
Maximilian I. coming to “a monastery in High Almaine, the 
monks whereof had caused to be curiously painted the charnel 
figure of a man, which they termed Death. When that well- 
learned Emperor had beholden it awhile, he called unto him his 
painter, commanding him to blot the skeleton out and to paint 
thereon the image of a fool. Wherewith the Abbot, humbly 
beseeching him to the contrary, said it was a good remem- 
brance. Nay, quoth the Emperor, as vermin that annoyeth 
a man’s body cometh unlooked for, so doth death, which here 
is but a fancied image, and life is a certain thing, if we know 
how to deserve it.” On the same principle, it would seem, 
the fool between the legs of the skeleton became a favourite 
illustration for volumes of Hore. 

But, notwithstanding the wisdom of Maximilian’s judgment, 
the monastic spirit which personified Death as an object of 
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horror and loathing, and strove so to accustom itself to the like- 
ness as to conquer its fear of the reality, did indeed recognize 
a part, if a part only, of a great Christian truth. It looked 
upon Death as the companion and offspring of Sin, as a tan- 
gible shape of evil; it knew him as the last enemy that shall 
be destroyed; and therefore, to the idea of a conflict with 
Satan, the early recluses united that of a conflict with death, 
endeavouring to subdue the one by avoidance and the other 
by familiarity. Recognizing, with Milton, the connection of 
their foes when they fled from the world, they fled with a 
shriek like Sintram’s, “Knight and Father, Father and 
Knight! Death and Another are pursuing me.” 

Such is the history of the skeleton starting into life among 
the early anchorets, standing out distinctly among the religious 
elements of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, passing 
into a channel for satire, and ending in contempt. Probably 
it did service in its time, and the portraiture of the grinning 
skeleton may have so impressed the beholders with a sense of 
the shortness and uncertainty of life, as to induce them to seek 
at once for that eternal salvation which alone could deliver 
them from the fear of death. It was a violent method of con- 
version, but it may have been effectual as a faint repetition of 
those real horrors which sent St. Bruno to the Chartreuse, and 
Francis Borgia to the Society of Jesus. It was a vivid ex- 
hortation to live a 


“ Life that dares send 
A challenge to its end: 
And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend.” 


This was the moral of the ‘Dance of Death’ and all the 
skeleton tribe, preparing a welcome for the enemy such as 
was given by the Commendador Escriva, and illuminating the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death with the light of eternal day. 


“ Come, Death, ere step or sound I hear, 
Unknown the hour, unfelt the pain ; 
Lest the wild joy to find thee near 
Should thrill me back to life again. 


“ Come, sudden as the lightning’s ray, 
When skies are calm and air is still ; 
E’en from the silence of its way, 
More sure to strike where’er it will. 
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THE “LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS” (AND NIGHTS). 


“Such let thy secret coming be, 
Lest warning make thy summons vain, 
And joy to find myself with thee 
Call back life’s ebbing tide again.” 
EK. Lieyd 





THE “LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS” (AND NIGHTS) ; 


OR, 
THE ASTRONOMER’S LOVE LAY. 


Wuiu.e giddy striplings thread the dance, 

And maidens dart the furtive glance, 

I seek the garden shades alone 

To gaze on thee, my love, my own— 
Aurora Borealis 


When on thee, while my pulse beats high, 
I fix my (telescopic) eye, 
Thy virgin blush would put to shame 
The cheek of many a modish dame 
Who knows nought of thee but thy name— 

Aurora Borealis ! 


Rosy and trembling overhead, 

How fair thy slender fingers spread ! 
What though the Eastern beauty dips 
In henna’s balm her finger tips, 


What vermeil dye can thine eclipse— 
Aurora Borealis ! 


Let sirens flaunt the gilded zone, 

With scarves o’er snowy shoulders thrown ; 
How dull, how coarse, to him are these 
Thy filmy galaxy that sees 


Girt with the silver Pleiades— 
Aurora Borealis ! 


I don’t admire “ Aurora Floyd ”— 
(I hope Miss B. won’t feel annoyed), 
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Aurora This, Aurora That— 

It won’t suit common names ’tis flat, 

To thy sweet name it answers pat— 
Aurora Borealis ! 


Thy locks are with the fashion too— 
Of copper’s iridescent hue, 
To Nature’s chemics only due— 
Untricked by braid or gay tiar, 
Save here and there a shooting star 
Or comet draws a flaming bar— 
Aurora Borealis ! 


’Tis thee, and not the garish Dawn,* 
The blind bard’s living verse hath drawn ; 
Small blame, forsooth, if folks of sight 
Bereft, should feel uncertain quite 
Whether thou art of day or night— 

Aurora Borealis, 


From where thou shinest all the year, . 
Why Franklin ne’er returned is clear. 
I vow I’ll follow in his track— 
But, what if I should ne’er come back !— 
I'll note thee in my Almanac, 

Aurora Borealis, 
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An AMERICAN Story. 


I say “my experiences,” but that is a mistake, it ought to be 
“a page from my experiences”—the last page of the third 
volume, instead of the three complete. However, it is too late 
to correct ; and, after all, many people skip the first volume of 
a novel, and one lady I know always begins with the third, 
“par préference.” So please forgive me, and imagine that 
the first and second have gone before. In very truth they had 


* SododdnrvAos hws. 
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so done. Vol. I., where I made Fred’s acquaintance, and pro- 
gressed through various stages of friendship and intimacy to 
love; Vol. II., an exciting detail of all the difficulties, impedi- 
ments, cruel parents, lovers’ quarrels, jealousies, and reconcilia- 
tions, culminating in an engagement, and winding up with the 
wedding in Vol. IIT. 

We were married, and Fred had brought me home. There 
had not, however, been any impediments or difficulties, cruel 
parents or lovers’ quarrels, in our case. Everything had gone 
as smoothly, and flatly, as possible. I had known Fred more or 
less all my life, had stayed in the same house with him for weeks 
together, read with him, ridden with him, quarrelled with him, 
jested with him, done everything, in fact, except fall in love with 
him, or dream for one single moment of his falling in love with 
me. Yet he did; and to this day I don’t know why. I was 
not pretty, I was not accomplished, I was not admired by 
other men; and, besides these negative disqualifications, I was 
the younger daughter of a man in very indifferent circum- 
stances, had led a rambling, unsettled life between the large 
ill-thriving southern plantation, where my father contrived to 
keep open house, and feed and clothe eleven children on 
nothing at all, and the pleasant house of a very gay aunt in 
New York, where I had always been much “ made of.” Iwas a 
spoiled, quick-tempered child, and a capricious little coquette ; 
while, on the other hand, Fred was good and grave and 
steady, the rising hope and ornament of a particularly staid 
and worthy New England family, and a clergyman. Why he 
should have asked me to marry him I never could make out. 
He could see as much of me as ever he chose, for my wealthy 
aunt was his godmother, and we often spent whole days to- 
gether, reading and singing from one hour’s end to another. 

Still, I could say nothing against it. We were nearly of the 
same age, had the same tastes and sympathies on nearly every 
subject. My aunt was delighted, though she would have 
liked Fred to have married money. My father consented, 
though he thought Nettie would have aspired to higher honours 
than a country minister’s wife; and to crown all, Fred was so 
dreadfully impassioned and in earnest about it, that I had not 
so much as a loophole left for saying “No.” I could not even 
plead that I did not love him, for I was really very fond indeed 
of Fred, cared for him as much as my own brothers, and loved 
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him as well as any woman can love a man with whom she does 
not happen to be “in love.” So I said “ Yes,” and we were 
married. 

The engagement was not long, for Fred was in a hurry to 
return to his cure, and I had no tangible reason to propound 
for delay, wherefore it only extended over a couple of months, 
and during that time the cares of my trousseau, the new duty 
of writing letters to Fred and reading his, and paying farewell 
visits to sundry old friends took up my time completely, and 
kept me sufficiently excited and happy until the wedding day, 
without my having had even ten minutes’ conversation at a 
time with my fiancé since our engagement. ‘Truth to say, I 
had rather avoided tétes-d-téte of late. Fred in his new 
character of a lover somewhat embarrassed me,—made me feel 
nervous and unlike myself, and, what was worse, made him 
unlike himself too, and not quite so nice and entertaining a 
man as I had always fancied him. 

Is not this a terrible confession for a girl to make ?—court- 
ing time (as the country people have it) being popularly 
supposed to be almost the happiest in a wonian’s life, only 
second, if that, to the crowning bliss—the honeymoon. Yet 
that I did not find it so is a fact. I could not help it; 1 would 
fain have had it otherwise, but so it was. 

‘I remember feeling very cold as I stood at the altar, robed 
in purest white, and pronouncing the solemn words of the 
marriage service. I had been too hurried all the morning 
with packing up and being dressed in my bridal attire to think 
much of what was coming, but now that I found myself 
promising to “love, honour, and obey” Fred Endecott “in 
sickness and health, for richer for poorer, forsaking all other 
till death do us part”’ I shivered all over, and put up a hurried, 
childish prayer that God would help me to keep the vow. It 
sounded so strange and solemn that I doubt even then if I 
could have uttered it, but Fred had hold of my hand, and he 
looked so pale and earnest that I could but repeat the words 
with due propriety. It was not far from the church to my 
aunt’s house, whence she had insisted I should be married, and 
I was secretly glad of the circumstance. I wanted to cry and 
be with my father, who had just kissed me so tenderly, and 
instead Fred and I were put into the great family carriage by 
ourselves, and I was so occupied in choking back the tears ([ 
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thought it would be unkind to let them flow) that I don’t 
think I opened my lips on the way, except to answer in the 
negative when Fred asked if he was crushing my volumi- 
nous draperies. 

The breakfast was a little better. I have been given to 
understand that that wedding repast is generally an object of 
cordial detestation to the happy couple for whose delectation it 
is provided. For my part I clung to it. The number of 
people, the pretty speeches, the kind, familiar faces,—all com- 
bined to reassure me and restore me to myself, and I lingered 
so long at the table that Aunt Fanny had to remind me, with 
any amount of shocked and reproving glances, that the carriage 
was in waiting to convey us to the railway station. I had tra- 
velled with Fred before. He had been allowed on one occasion 
to take care of me on my return home from my aunt’s, and I 
remember well what fun we thought it,—what care he took of 
me, how we joked and laughed, and missed the right trains 
and took the wrong ones; how I said people would take us for 
a pair of “ babes in the wood,” and he said, “‘ No, they would 
imagine us a young married couple,” and how merrily I 
laughed at the idea, not even blushing, we were such good 
friends, and so very far from lovers. That journey had been a 
delightful pleasure trip, a white stone day, to live in my 
memory for many a week afterwards, but this !—well, this 
ought to have been so much happier, and it was not,—very far 
from it indeed. 

I had nearly cried my eyes out at parting from all my rela- 
tions and friends, and the reaction after so much turmoil and 
excitement had set in, leaving me nervous and exhausted. 
The idea that I was beginning a new life, and leaving my dear 
old one utterly behind, that for the future I was no longer 
Nettie Woodfall, but Mrs. Endecott, that I belonged to Fred 
wholly and entirely, and not any more to the large, loving 
family I had just quitted,—all combined to upset me, and when 
Fred, after installing me in the most comfortable corner of the 
railway carriage, and arranging all my belongings with anxious 
care, turned to me and said, his dear honest face fairly beam- 
ing, “ Nettie, dearest Nettie, 1 am so happy! Do look at me 
and tell me you feel so too,” I only gave one piteous glance at 
him, and then, dropping my face on my hands, burst into a 
flood of tears. It was a shocking beginning, I know, and very 
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wrong of me,—all the more so that the tears, though more 
nervous and hysterical than really unhappy, yet once loosed 
were so very difficult to check and took so long a time about 
it that poor Fred looked thoroughly hurt and sorrowful, and 
when I had at last recovered myself, and feeling much ashamed 
ventured something about ‘the scenery,” he answered me 
kindly indeed, but so very gravely that I felt rebuked for my 
previous outburst, and soon relapsed into a silence which 
lasted, with scanty interludes of nervous and constrained 
speech, till we reached our journey’s end. 

The home of which I was now to be the mistress, and where 
I was destined to pass all the rest of my life (how long that 
“all”? sounded !) was a small house built of brick, very red and 
very new, and set at the foot of a steep hill, one side looking 
on a long strip of garden, a high fir paling, and the broad dusty 
road, the other framed in by tall elm-trees, and commanding 
an apple orchard and a small field, wherein were tethered a 
cow and horse. Fred lifted me tenderly out of the chaise, and 
led me straight through the ugly pine-roofed porch, pausing 
on the way to grect a tall, raw-boned, sunburnt. woman, who 
accosted us with primitive familiarity, and eyed me from head 
to foot as if I were some newly discovered animal, and so into 
a small square room, hung with a very countrified green paper, 
and furnished comfortably enough, but so primly, so stiffly, so 
unlike anything I had ever seen either down South or in my 
aunt’s luxurious mansion, that I gave a sort of gasp of disap- 
pointment. Here Fred took me by both hands, and looking 
straight into my eyes said, ‘“‘ Well, Nettie, here is my home 
and yours. Do you think you can make yourself happy 
here?” 

My glance fell before his brave, keen brown eyes, and 
wandered round the small room with its ugly prospect, while I 
murmured something about its being “all very nice.” But 
this did not satisfy my husband; he still held my hands, still 
kept his gaze on me, and a sort of pathetic earnestness in his 
tone. 

“Nay, Nettie, very nice it cannot seem to you, after Broad- 
way and Aunt Fanny’s; but do you think you can make as 
happy a home of it? Do you think you can care for it enough 
to make it nicer ?” 

“ Why, Fred, of course I shall care for it in time,” I said 
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half-petulantly, and adding quickly, “That is, if we stay long 
enough. You will get a rise some time, won’t you ?” 

“T have only just got this,” he said very quietly, “and I 
was thought very lucky to receive the appointment. The 
climate is good, the neighbourhood picturesque, and the neigh- 
bours kindly. I do not expect to leave here for years.” 

“Years!” I felt my face falling terribly, undisguisedly. 
“ But, Fred,” I stammered, making an effort at rallying, “we 
can get away south sometimes in the spring and winter, and 
visit Aunt Fanny once or twice a year. We must not be 
always here, need we?” 

He did not say a word, only dropped my hands, and turned 
away; and in the same moment I saw my mistake, and felt 
horribly remorseful. I might have said so too, had not the 
raw-boned woman appeared on the scene, observing that she 
“guessed the minister had better come to help her fix them 
trunks, if he calkilated to see ’em upstairs afore tea.” Fred 
went at once; and I, very tired, very sorry, and very over- 
done, sat down and cried again. This was my third blunder, 
for so he found me on his return, and, interrupting my falter- 
ing excuse of fatigue, begged me to go and lie down till tea. 
He must go and talk to a parishioner, who had ridden over to 
see him about the Sunday arrangements; and I went. I was 
glad to be alone and to battle with my discontented, restless 
heart. 

That was the beginning, and a bad beginning for wedded 
life—all my own fault, too, as I frankly confess; but, alas! 
day after day passed without bettering matters; and here I 
think Fred was as much to blame as I was. I, indeed, was a 
spoilt child, and would gladly have kissed and made friends 
after every time I offended him; but Fred had been too deeply 
hurt by my conduct on our wedding-day to get over it soon or 
easily. He did not say a sharp or angry word; he did not 
scold me for petulance or discontent, as he used to do in his 
friendly days; but he treated me with a grave, constrained 
attention and affection, which in its turn constrained and em- 
barrassed me, and made me feel as if I were a naughty child, 
let off from well-merited punishment by the gratuitous bene- 
volence of my judge. 

Then we were always clashing on trifles. He had provided 
a charming little cottage piano for my benefit, and on the 
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second day asked me to sing with him, as we used todo. I 
sat down willingly enough, but either the rough roads had 
jarred the instrument, or it was not tuned to the pitch of my 
voice, for I could not sing in tune to it, and broke off in the 
middie of a bar, exclaiming, “Good gracious, Fred! this 
thing is all out of tune. I can’t sing to it; can you?” 

“T am sorry,” he said quietly ; ‘let me close it, then.” His 
voice recalled me, and I remembered that he had gone himself 
to New York to choose this piano, and must naturally be hurt 
at the contempt in my tones. Blushing very much, I began, 
“Oh, Fred, I am sorry—” 

“So am I,” he said gravely. ‘ Never mind, I will try and 
remedy it.” Then,—as I was beginning a second apology,— 
“Don’t say anything more about it, please, love.” He never 
asked me to sing again, and yet our mutual love of music had 
been one of the strongest ties between us. 

Then the housekeeping. I had meant to be a model ma- 
nager; but, alas! I knew nothing about New England house- 
wifery, and my raw-boned Sophronia Cibbs did ;- and, what was 
more, told me of both facts in so very free-and-easy, not to say 
impertinent, a style, that I speedily lost my temper, and at- 
tempted to put her down,—a proceeding which simply resulted 
in Sophronia putting on her bonnet and leaving the house. 
Fred came in later, and found no dinner, no fire, and his wife, 
dirty, flushed, cross, and crying, struggling with a half-raw leg 
of mutton and a pile of wet, smoking wood. Questions and 
explanations followed. I was voluble in my anger; Fred so 
quiet as to appear, in my eyes, unsympathetic. ‘True, he sent 
me out of the kitchen and did the work himself, but not until 
he had said something about its being “a pity I could not 
have a little patience with the servants,” which so deeply 
offended my sensitiveness, I could not eat the dinner when he 
had cooked it, but went to my room, and, under plea of a 
headache, stayed there till bedtime. ‘To make matters worse, 
servants were not easy to get in Louisville. The people were 
too comfortably off and too independent to go out to “help,” 
as they termed it; and as Fred would not let me work, he was 
obliged to coax Sophronia Cibbs back into our employ, smooth- 
ing down her wrath by some means best known to himself. I 
did not inquire into them, being too much aggrieved at her 
return to inquire further into the housekeeping. So there I 
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was, condemned by myself to an idle life, sitting in my little 
square parlour, dreaming of home, reading novels, and cro- 
cheting, except when Fred could take me for a walk; and as 
it was late in the fall, the afternoons were generally dull, and 
the roads too muddy for me to care to extend my promenades 
very far. 

In the morning, and indeed often all day, Fred was always 
busy. His was a large parish, and he had the entire care of 
it; besides, it happened to be an unusually sickly season; a 
sort of low fever was going about, and Fred was in great re- 
quest among the poor. I should have liked to have gone with 
him, but he negatived one or two proposals on that score so 
decidedly that I was hurt, and, fancying he preferred being 
without me, never alluded to it again. I have learnt since 
that it was simply from dread lest I should take the fever, so 
prevalent, that Fred denied my request; but I did not think of 
that explanation at the time; indeed, I hardly allowed him to 
attempt one, so offended did I feel at his refusal. 

Society—such as there was in the neighbourhood—might 
have enlivened us, and distracted my mind from the perpetual 
longing for home and freedom which preyed on it; but it had 
been arranged before the wedding that, as we were not going 
for a tour, but coming straight home, the neighbours should 
respect our honeymoon, and defer their calls till that month of 
ideal—and in our case illusionary—bliss had expired. So 
there we were left to ourselves, finding out each other’s pecu- 
liarities by the number of times we jarred against them, 
chafing at each new friction, frétting, each apart, over the 
other’s shortcomings, growing more silent and unsociable day 
by day, and positively becoming estranged from each other 
before we had been man and wife a month. 

A sad state of things, and one requiring a sharp remedy to 
cauterize the unhealthy flesh, if it would be stopped from 
infecting the whole body. 

And here, young ladies, take my advice, and unless you be 
very, very sure that you do love the man you are about to 
marry so entirely and so passionately as to blind you to his 
defects, great and small, don’t pass your honeymoon in the 
seclusion of a lonely country village. Don’t go home till you 
have rubbed off each other’s angles among a herd of strangers, 
amid the gaicties of Saratoga, the excitement of a metropolis, 
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or the distractions of foreign travel. Listen to my experience. 
Take warning by me, a grey-haired matron, and the mother of 
six stalwart lads, and don’t be baulked of your wedding 
tour. 

And now to return to my honeymoon in the dreary solitudes 
of Louisville. I was sitting one evening at the window of our 
tiny drawing-room, swinging to and fro in a low cane rocking- 
chair, and playing with some embroidery which lay in my lap, 
while I gazed idly from the window at the pattering rain on 
the dark arbutus leaves outside, and wondered when Fred 
would come home, and whether it would be any more cheerful 
when he did, and why we, who had been such good friends 
before, should be so very unhappy now that we were bound 
together by the indissoluble chain of wedlock. I was thinking 
thus, and every now and then dashing away a big tear-drop 
from the tip of my eyelash,—wondering, too, whether papa and 
Aunt Fanny would say it was all my fault, and whether I 
should quite like them to know what sort of a sunbeam and 
housewife I had made to that good, clever Fred they both 
thought so much of. 

To be honest, I shrank very decidedly from this latter sug- 
gestion, and rather dreaded an answer to the first, even 
though I argued pettishly that it was unfair of Fred to take 
advantage of my sisterly friendship for him, and carry me off 
from a home where I was perfectly happy to solitude with him. 
How could I know my own mind when I had never given 
thought to the possibility of his wanting me for a wife? We 
did very well as we were, and now— Perhaps if he would let 
me go home for a little, just a visit of a few months, it would 
not seem so unendurable when I came back. But would he 
not be justified in thinking that very unkind? My heart said 
yes.’ But, hark! there he was, coming up the road. I could 
hear the rapid clatter of a horse’s hoofs in full gallop, and, 
though I rather wondered at such unusual speed, I knew from 
the direction in which it came it could be no other than my 
husband returning home. Nearer and nearer came the rapid 
splash-dash of the hoofs in the muddy soil. It was almost at 
the gate before I had wiped away my tell-tale tears, and, turn- 
ing to the window again, saw Brown Katie, my husband’s 
handsome brown mare, indeed, but with no rider on her back, 
her sides splashed with mud and foam, the saddle twisted 
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under her, and the reins dangling loosely from her neck, as she 
panted and whinnied outside the vicarage gate. 

I stood for a moment speechless, never doubting even for 
one fleeting moment that my husband had been thrown and 
killed,—killed so soon and so awfully, within one month of his 
marriage. 


It seemed like a judyment on me after my ungrateful repin- 
ings, or like some horrible nightmare from which I could not 
wake ; and, as in a dream, my mind sprang back in that one 
second to all the errors and mistakes of the past month, and 
passed verdict accordingly. I had nothing on me, neither hat 
nor mantle, but after that first minute’s stunned and horror- 
struck bewilderment, I darted from the house, down the 
narrow, rose-hedged garden-walk, and out into the wet, lonely 
country road. ‘The thought had struck me he might yet be 
alive,—stunned, maimed, even dying it might be, but still 
alive,—and by great haste I might yet be in time. In time! 
—for what? Only to kiss him, to beg his forgiveness, if it 
might be to lie down and die with him, from whom I had 
parted in the morning without one tender word. “Till death 
do us part.” I had said it only one month ago, and was the 
parting come already ? 

It was still raining ; the road, narrow and rugged, wound up 
a hillside, and presented a dreary variety of rough stones and 
pools of mud. One side was bordered by a high bank, the 
other sloped down precipitously a hundred feet or more into 
the valley below, and was clothed by a thick growth of maple, 
butternut, and hickory trees, whose autumn foliage of mingled 
orange, red, and yellow formed a strange, pre-Raphaelite con- 
trast to the leaden vault of sky which closed heavily down on 
every side. I myself, in my light silk evening dress, with its 
embroidered muslin boddice and tunic, fast becoming a mere 
limp rag in the small, soaking rain; my feet, cased only in the 
thinnest of shoes and stockings, splashing through mud and 
water, till shape and colour were alike lost in the sticky, cling- 
ing clay soil; my hair heavy with moisture, and hanging in 
dank, uncurled masses round my white, despairing face ; the 
frantic speed with which I darted along, only keeping an eye 
on the foot-tracks of the runaway horse, lest, as I more than 
dreaded, they might diverge from that steep, wooded slope, 
among the stones and brambles of which Fred Endecott might 
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even then be lying bruised and senseless,—I also must have 
formed a strange contrast to the primitive stillness of that 
rainy autumn evening. Where the road went I knew not, save 
that it led away from the village. No house, no sign of 
human habitation was in sight, yet on, on I ran, stumbling 
often, falling more than once, wet, mud-stained, heedless of 
everything but that I sought, till, as I turned a corner of the 
road, I saw a man coming towards me, his figure showing out 
black against the waning yellow of the western horizon. 

A sort of faint hope seized me that he might help me, might 
perhaps even be coming to fetch me, and, exhausted as I was, 
a sort of hysterical scream filled my throat, and I rushed 
towards him. He, too, quickened his pace at the sight of so 
strange an object, and the next moment we stood face to 
face. 

It was my husband ! 

Fred,—Fred himself, alive and uninjured,—and in the first 
agony of incredulity I almost staggered back from him ; then 
the muddy road, the yellow butternuts and red maples, the 
steep banks, and low, hanging sky, even Fred’s tall, manly 
figure seemed to whirl and sway before my eyes, and I was 
only saved from falling by being caught in his strong arms and 
held there tight. 

I had never fainted in my life before, but I think I did so 
then ; at least, I seemed to hear Fred’s voice suddenly, and, as ° 
it were, from a dark cloud far away. ‘Then my mind came 
back with a rush, and in answer to his breathless questions, I 
only clung to him tighter and tighter with a sobbing cry, 
“The horse! the horse!”? and then came a burst of tears,— 
blessed tears! I think they saved my reason that evening,— 
and I was able to stammer, “ Fred, Fred, 1 thought you were 
killed.” 

Fred said nothing—nothing that I heard, at least; I don’t 
think he could. He has told me since that, shocked and 
alarmed as he was to see me in such a place, and such a 
plight, the revulsion of feeling from his previous gloom to 
the knowledge that he was an object of anxiety and love to 
the being he loved best in the world, made him happier than 
he had ever been in his life. So he said very little indeed ; 
only folding me closer and closer in his arms, pressing my 
head down on his breast, and bending his own above, as if to 
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shield me from rain and wind and terror at once and for ever. 
Once or twice he pressed his lips close and tenderly to my 
cold, wet brow, murmuring, “ My little Nettie, my little wife.” 
But for the rest he let me cry my heart-out, until I was calm 
enough to give a better explanation of my strange appearance. 
Not that he was calm himself; mine were not the only tears 
that glittered on my face that evening; and, as I leant against 
his heart, I could hear the heavy, irregular beats, each sending 
a responsive thrill through mine. I had never seen Fred agi- 
tated or upset before; indeed, I fancy it was his strong mind 
and apparent stoicism which at first endeared him to such a 
tearful, impulsive little thing as myself. All true women love 
to recognize power and self-control greater than their own in 
the men they call their friends ; and even now, moved as he was, 
he soon commanded himself, and, still holding me tenderly, 
told me that ‘ Brown Kate’ had slipped her bridle while he was 
speaking to a sick woman in some poor cottage, and, fright- 
ened by the attempts of two boys to catch her, had started 
into full gallop, and soon distanced all his attempts at pursuit, 
leaving him the agreeable necessity of a five-mile walk through 
mud and rain. How little he expected to meet his wife before 
he had gone three needs not to say; the tight, passionate em- 
brace told me sufficiently without words. 

It was getting dark by this time, and we were a long way 
from home; but neither circumstance troubled me now, so 
light I seemed, so free from care. Fred took off his overcoat, 
and buttoned it round me; then his comforter, tying it over 
my head and round my neck. It was in vain that I remon- 
strated. He told me with a sort of tender authority that I 
must be obedient, enforcing the command in a manner that 
left me wordless. And so we set out on our homeward walk, 
I leaning on Fred’s arm, my hand clasped in his, lifted over 
every puddle, stumbling over every stone, laughing at every 
mischance, with the rain pattering on our heads, and the still, 
dark night closing round us like a pall. What a contrast to 
my broken-hearted plight half an hour before ! 

It was long past dinner-time when we reached home, and 
Ephraim, the boy, and Sophronia Cibbs were both on the look- 
out for us. Into the hands of the latter Fred delivered me at 
once, with peremptory injunctions to take off every article of 
clothes, and exchange them for dry ones, he himself tearing 
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upstairs first to see that the fire in my room was burning 
brightly ; and either his solicitude, or my drenched and weary 
aspect, so worked on Sophronia, that not my old plantation 
Dinah could have been more kind and attentive in her waitings 
on me. I was indeed quite worn out, and let her undress 
me, comb out my wet, tangled curls, and put on me a warm, 
rose-coloured wrapper, almost passively. By the time all was 
done Fred had come up, and, taking me in his arms as if I 
had been a baby, carried me downstairs, and laid me among a 
very nest of pillows on a huge couch by the parlour fire. He 
would not even let me get up to dinner, but insisted on bring- 
ing it to me, and arranging all I wanted on a tiny table at my 
side, waiting on me as if I were a princess and he my slave. 
How much dinner the poor slave got himself “ deponent saith 
not”’—not very much, I guess. 

That evening was, I think, the happiest in my whole life. 
I lay on the couch, and Fred sat on a low stool beside me, so 
that my cheek could touch his shoulder now and then, and my 
hands nestle in the grasp of his strong fingers. He read 
Browning aloud to me; and I, who had never before made the 
acquaintance of that great poet, listened with heaving breast 
and glistening eyes, till he would pause to kiss me, and say, 
“No writer could wish for a sweeter illustration of his poetry,” 
which was nonsense, of course, but very pleasant nonsense too. 
When bedtime came Fred carried me up again, declaring, in 
answer to my laughing remonstrance, that I was as light as 
a child, and no better than one to deal with. At the top of 
the stairs, however, he paused and said, a little huskily,— 

“ Nettie!” 

“ Yes, Fred ?” 

“ Do you know, this is the last day of our honeymoon 

There was something in his voice, I don’t know what,—was 
it that it might have been the “last” of our wedded life ?—that 
sent a great tremble through my heart. 

“Qh! no, Fred,” I whispered, pressing my lips to his, while 
my eyes filled with great repentant drops, “not the last. Oh! 
my darling, forgive me, and help me to be good. We are 
going to begin a new honeymoon, and this is the first day.” 
And so it was. From that evening to this my husband and 1 
have never disagreed again. The end of our honeymoon is yet 
to come. 


19? 




















TO A LADY, ON HER GARDEN. 


Young people, I have nothing more to say. ‘Take my expe- 
riences, and pick what moral out of them you will. Different 
constitutions require different remedies ; apply each, then, her 
own; only, you sensitive and tender-hearted young lady, fret- 
ting your heart out because your honeymoon is not as perfect 
an elysium as you fancied it would be, nor your husband as 
perfect a being,—take comfort by my case, where one short 
month of misery was only the forerunner of twenty years’ un- 
clouded happiness. And you, thoughtless and indifferent girl, 
drifting apathetically into marriage, because -you rather like 
your lover, and it is better to be married at once than wait for 
the chance of a better,—pause, I pray you, on the brink, and 
reflect, before you leave your comfortable home, that to be 
bound for life to a man whom you do not love is very different 
to flirting with him in the corner of your mother’s ball-room ; 
and a slavery all the more galling, because from it there is but 
one escape,—that door which opens into the grave, the gates 
of Death. 

Think of this, and God bless you! 

Tueo. Girt. 





TO A LADY, ON HER GARDEN. 


Avaust. 


Fain would I sing the beauteous train 
That now adorns this verdant plain ; 
From every clime, of every hue, 

Bright flowers displayed within our view. 


Fair garlands of roses, alas! ye are dead, 

No longer your fragrance around us is shed ; 

But though, shattered and fallen, your beauty is past, 
We remember your glory, your fame it shall last. 


And to upbraid our rising sigh, 

A thousand flowers around us vie, 
Contending for the meed of praise, 

In crowds their charming heads upraise. 





TO A LADY, ON HER GARDEN. 


Geraniums, with their blooms of fire, 
May well to the first rank aspire ; 
To their resplendent, dazzling hues, 
We cannot prominence refuse. 


From palest pink to deepest rose, 
This family bright tints disclose ; 
Nor other riches are denied, 

Their foliage gold and silver pied. 


From dark Perilla’s purple leaves 
Yellow intensity receives ; 

Lobelia with its sapphire blue 
Does with more lustre gold imbue. 


Proud dahlias lift their stately head, 
Their glory o’er the background shed ; 
And graceful fuchsias, drooping low, 
Meet the verbenas’ upward glow. 


Alas! that frost, with icy clasp, 


Shall seize these treasures in his grasp, 
Except the few whose winter sleep 
Is guarded in yon crystal keep. 


But let not sad untimely fears 
Distress our mind, or tempt our tears, 
Stern winter yet is far away, 

Enjoy the beauties of to-day. 


See where beneath the evening sky, 
The advancing shadows darkly lie ; 
They but enhance, by sombre shade, 
The brilliant lights by sunbeams made. 


Thus the alternate seasons fall 

But to increase the charms of all; 

Far less we might sweet summer prize, 
If absent were our wintry skies. 


“‘ Hope not sunshine every hour, 
Fear not clouds will always low’r,” 
As the best and wisest motto, 

See inscribed within the grotto. 
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TO A LADY, ON HER GARDEN. 


New pleasures now before us rise, 

As glancing round, we raise our eyes, 
Beyond we see the varying ground, 
Where lofty trees the distance bound. 


Here classic vase, with perfect taste, 
At studied intervals is placed ; 
There columns rise of fretted wire, 
Where roses to each arch aspire. 


And see where sits to grace the scene, 
At once its Genius and its Queen, 

She who these beauties did devise 

To soothe our cares and charm our eyes. 


’T was she designed the gay parterre, 

And ranged the beds with skill and care ; 

Tis she who spies, with practis’d eyes, 
Where some sweet vista may surprise. 


We rest within the ample shade, 

By giants of the forest made ; 

How meet for friendship’s converse sweet, 
For solitude a calm retreat ! 


Here lively Wit may hold her court, 
With gayest interchange of thought ; 
Here may a poet weave his lay, 
Forgetful of declining day. 


Here Love may list to lover’s vow, 
And earth with brighter hues endow ; 
Here Love may smile at lover’s fears, 
Phantoms that fancy quickly rears. 


But we to other scenes repair, 

And turn to quit this realm so fair ; 
The dial does the hour recall 

For meetings gay in bower and hall. 


Long shadows warn us to retire, 

Nor tempt the eve while we admire ; 

Lest dews, that nurse each opening flower, 
Should prove for man a baneful power. 





TO A LADY, ON HER GARDEN. 


The curfew bell is heard from far, 
Now softly gleams the evening star ; 
And ere the sun’s last ray declines, 
The moon’s cold disk opposing shines. 


Perchance when midnight owns her sway, 
That rules with mild benignant ray, 

Gay fairies, lightly flitting round, 

Shall visit this enchanting ground. 


And tripping past each cluster bright, 
That glitters in the silver light, 
Sparkling with gems of purest ray, 
Marvel that man prefers the day. 


They dance till earliest streak of dawn 
Proclaims the approach of golden morn ; 
Then to their couch of dewy moss, 

The shaven lawn, in haste they cross. 


No footfall does their path reveal, 

Their airy dwellings they conceal ; 
They now, perchance, are close at hand, 
For surely this is fairyland. 


No further need my fancy stray, 

To search for home for sprite or fay ; 
I turn from thoughts of grot and dell, 
To bid the flowers a short farewell. 


Farewell! sweet flowers! without a sigh, 
Or parting thought of sorrow ; 

For if it be but fair and dry, 

We meet again—to-morrow. 


C. F. Ratson 





THE BEAUTIES OF BOGS. 


Wuite every lover of nature, to say nothing of every sports- 

man, has, each in his own fashion, celebrated the charms of 
~ F : ° 

wide-spreading moors and heaths, the humbler, yet quite dis- 
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tinct beauties of their neighbours, the bogs, are left unheeded ; 
which omission may charitably be set down to ignorance of 
their many interests. The bog explorer, indeed, of the gentler 
sex must possess a certain amount of strong-mindedness. She 
must equip herself in ancient garments, and not despise the 
stoutest of boots, and of course the bog she investigates must ' 
be one where there is footing for man and beast, unless, like 
the Irish ‘‘ bog-trotters,” she has attained the art of passing 
in a kind of trot over ground where the uninitiated would 
speedily disappear from sight. She can count on perfect soli- 
tude, only occasionally invaded by the old besom-maker, or 
cranberry or rush gatherer; while that delicious feeling of 
liberty so often experienced on an open, wide extent of coun- 
try, far from the haunts of men, ought to refresh her, like an 
exhilarating draught. Open and exposed such spots generally 
are; but, as an old man remarked, “They get the wind at 
first-hand.” They get the sunshine also; and on a spring 
morning, or long summer afternoon, a few hours passed on a 
bog are very enjoyable. That harsh little word, either de- 
rived from the Italian “ buca,” a hole, or more probably the 
less melodious Dutch “boogen,” to bend, is, indeed, rather 
apt to conjure up unpleasant visions of black, swampy ground, 
in which unwary riders have sunk, whose skeletons have been 
discovered years after they have suffered one of the most 
dreadful of deaths,—or of midnight travellers led astray by 
dancing will-o’-the-wisps. The dismal swamp, too, which may 
be called a bog on a gigantic scale, recalls hunted slaves and 
bloodhounds, horrible reptiles, and miasma ; but now the “ dark 
ages” of such sports have passed away, and we are only con- 
cerned with their beauties. 

There is a tinge of excitement in perambulating a bog; it 
cannot be said that walking is easy or smooth ; firm footing is 
not always possible, and if you do not plunge knee-deep in 
tufts of the heather which has crept into every solid spot from 
the neighbouring moorland, you sink ankle-deep, with a “ swish- 
ing” sound into treacherous green moss, whilst peat-holes 
are to be avoided, and a cautious look-out kept for adders. 
There is a good deal of exercise, therefore, for both mind and 
body. The first thing noticed is the vast amount of life on 
every side, for one unceasing harmonious blending of different 

sounds falls on the ear. That which underlies it all, is the 
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sweet and soothing hum of bees, of many varieties, but chiefly 
wild; unless from the moors, near where the cottagers carry 
their hives yearly, some “tame” bees join the crowd, and revel 
in a paradise of heather. The “chirring” of the grasshopper, 
hidden snugly in the tussocks of long dry grass, is another 
distinguishable note. In spring numbers of plovers fly in 
circles overhead, their wild cry, ‘‘ pee-wit!” “ pee-wit !” inces- 
santly repeated. Knowing-looking birds they are, with tufts on 
their heads, and a peculiar quick, short run when they alight. 

At the same time of year our bog is covered with myriads 
of plants of the Cotton Grass, Eriophorum Polystachion, whose 
silky, beautifully soft, and downy “pappus,” or appendage to 
the seed, shines like silver in the sun. In some parts of 
Europe this down is gathered for various purposes, and in 
Sweden called “ poor man’s pillow,” being used as stuffing 
for that article. In Skye it is made sometimes into wicks for 
candles. To the lover of curious plants, a bog-is indeed a 
treasure-house. Here the “Grass of Parnassus,” Parnassia 
palustris, rears its cream-coloured flowers. ‘The cause for its 
first name is not clear, and the old botanist is not far wrong, 
who complains, “It has, heretofore, been described by blinde 
men. I do not meane such as are blinde in their eies, but 
in their understanding ; for if this plant be a kinde of grass, 
then may the Butter Burre and Coltes Foote be reckoned for 
grasses, as also al other plants whatsoever.” 

On rich beds of moss of every shade of exquisite green, so 
kept by the unfailing moisture beneath, a lovely small pink 
flower, not unlike aCyclamen, grows, throwing trailing branches 
of minute, silver-lined leaves over its emerald cushion. It is 
the Cranberry, Vacciniwm Oxycoecos, which flowers in May, 
and is ripe in August; a more delicately pretty little plant 
does not exist. Its neighbour, rejoicing in the damp, is the 
Sundew, Drosera rotundifolia, with insignificant white flowers 
on a long stem, but most curious leaves, thickly covered with 
red hairs, on each point of which glistens a drop of moisture,— 
the whole looking bright and cool in the hottest sun. Flower- 
ing at the same time as the Cranberry, the Butterwort’s (Pin- 
quicula vulgaris) rich purple, violet-shaped blossoms appear. 
The dainty Bog Pimpernel, Anagallis tenella, with flowers re- 
sembling Wood Sorrel in form, but pink, is another dweller in 
watery places. These blossom early in summer, as if they 
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felt their modest beauties would be unappreciated when the 
rich heather glow is on the earth. On the dry moorland 
plenty of flowers dispute the sway of the glorious king of 
autumn, but not many in the bog, excepting the gay yellow 
Tormentilla and Bog Asphodel, Narthecium ossifragum, whose 
star-like yellow flowers emit a faint, but sweet perfume. It 
unjustly bears the title ossifragum, from its supposed property 
of softening the bones of cattle, but the exhalations from its 
dwelling-place are more properly in fault. The one shrub 
flourishing in bogs, is well-named “Sweet Gale,” from its 
pleasant scent. 

Holes of all shapes and sizes dot the bogs here and there, 
half full of water, the colour of ink, and covered often with 
green scum. Near them stand quantities of what appear, at first 
sight, black bricks set up on end. These are slabs of peat, 
destined to smoulder on many a cottage hearth, and produce 
that peculiar odour, a whiff of which is pleasant on the breeze, 
but rather stifling in close-quarters. A bog is formed by the 
action of stagnant water on vegetable substances ; perhaps the 
water from a spring was originally obstructed by falling trees, 
and in the lapse of ages, and the gradual progress of decay, 
that condition of ground is produced known by the names of 
bog, morass, or moss. The word moss, when applied to peat- 
bogs, shows us at once the chief ingredient in that substance, 
and its effects are thus described :—‘‘ The seed-vessel of the 
Sphagnum has no footstalk like that which you may have ob- 
served in all other mosses, where the pretty little cups, sup- 
ported on slender threads, scatter their seeds around; but in 
the Sphagnum the seed-vessel continues always close to the 
tuft of leaves in which it was formed; the seeds vegetate 
among those leaves, and thus spread a new bed over its last 
year’s withered layer. The young plants in due course pro- 
duce their seed, and wither in their turn; and the same pro- 
gress thus continually taking place, layer upon layer is formed, 
which, acting like a wet sponge, presses down the old layer by 
its weight, and forms at length a compact mass of decaying 
vegetable matter.” 

To go into all the different mosses which grow on bogs 
would be a task beyond ordinary powers. They form a lovely 
living carpet of many shades. The white, sponge-like moss, 
which is so elastic to the tread, is called in Ireland “old wives’ 
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tow,” from the flax-like threads which compose it. That 
country possesses the bogs par eacellence ; and many a curious 
relic of bygone ages has been extracted from the silent re- 
pository where it has been concealed for so many long years. 
In the holes left by peat-cutters you may notice pieces of wood 
and bark, and often great branches of trees,—the silvery birch 
bark, as fresh as if only yesterday on the living tree. In some 
bogs very large trees have been found, many so sound that 
they have been used for masts of ships, etc. The oak, so 
largely employed in making ornaments, has, after being so 
long imbedded in the bog, become as black and hard as 
ebony. Pine wood is common; and on many of these ancient 
trees marks of human workmanship are visible, made by hands 
mouldered into dust hundreds of years ago. Gold ornaments, 
canoes, weapons, and coins, all come to light, not to mention 
the remains of houses, which have been evidently overwhelmed 
by some bog bursting its boundaries. This has been occasion- 
ally the case in historic times, and terrible effects caused by 
the moving matter, as when in 1771 the Solway moss, after 
long rains, which had swollen the springs, was carried over 
400 acres of fine arable land, destroying the habitations of 
twenty-seven families. At Abergoole and other places in Ire- 
land the same occurrence has happened. In the time of the 
Romans England was covered with boggy forests, and it was 
their great object to cut down the woods and drain the mo- 
rasses. In one year, says Dion Cassius, the Emperor Severus 
lost no less than 50,000 men in cutting down wood and drain- 
ing bogs. This accounts for the quantities of buried trees 
found burnt and cut, and for the Roman coins and weapons 
discovered. The land between England and Scotland, known 
as the Borders, was in former times covered with bogs and 
mosses,—hence the name of its inhabitants, whose wild lives 
and lawless deeds still live in tales and ballads. These “ moss- 
troopers’ were accustomed to ride small, light horses, without 
shoes, which went easily over places where heavier ones would 
sink in the treacherous ground. 

One appearance common to swampy land was long a cause 
of mysterious awe to many a rustic swain,—that “ wandering 
fire” which Milton says 


“ Misleads the amazed night-wanderer from his way, 
... through bogs and mire.” 
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And Gay mentions 


“How will-a-wisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O’er hills and sinking bogs, and pathless downs.” 


The country people imagined it marked the spot where trea- 
sure was hidden; and the bright dancing light called forth 
many theories as to its origin, some learned men supposing it 
to be a group of “small enlightened insects.” The ignis 
fatuus is, however, caused by inflammable gases arising from 
decaying matter, set on fire by electricity. These, of course, 
are night-visitants, but there is no lack of gaiety in the day- 
time, where dragon-flies and merry gnats dance away the sum- 
mer hours, the blue bodies and gauzy wings of the former 
beautifully “relieved” against the dark sides of the peat- 
holes, as they vary their aerial evolutions, by occasionally skim- 
ming along the surface of the black water, perhaps using it as 
a mirror to display their loveliness. Well may they make the 
most of their “little day,” for summer suns will not last for 
ever, and winter comes on apace; then dreary and desolate is 
the bog,—all the bright colouring has given place to dull grey 
and black or white, unbroken except by the forlorn-looking 
yellow rushes, whose spikes stand here and there out of the — 
snow, and the only sound is the “ fitful re of pongl 
through withered bents, or the wild notes of a “changle” 
flock of wild geese, passing rapidly overhead on their ii to 
the north. 


AN UNFINISHED SONG. 


Fare-thee-well, tra la la, fare-thee-well, 
For by Faith’s plighted token shall Love live unbroken : 
Fare-thee-well, tra la la, fare-thee-well. 


I, 


Thus he sang, my own love, on a fair autumn day ; 
And the winds, through the heather hills moaning and sweep- 
ing, 
Stirréd the shivering barley that fell with the reaping, 
Shook the bells of the sheep on the grey moorland leaping, 





AN UNFINISHED SONG. 


And they all answered back as my love turned away : 
Come again, tra la la, come again, 
From the wearisome road, or monotonous main, 
Through the glare of the sun, or the beating of rain : 
Come in sadness or gladness, in pleasure or pain, 
For, undaunted by weather, Faith and Love stand together : 
Come again, tra la la, come again. 


II. 


Then the air drank the echo, and silence fell round, 
Yet through winter’s closed doors shutting out the earth’s 
singing, 
Through the birth-bells of life which the springtide sets 
ringing, 
Through the passion of summer outflashing and flinging, 
Till its music the dirges of autumn have drowned : 
I could hear, tra la la, I could hear 
A sad sobbing and throbbing of waves in mine ear, 
And the burden of footsteps grown dusty and drear, 
And the ghost of a voice sounding icily clear, 


Love may live through Death surely, if Faith be kept purely, 
I can hear, O my love, I can hear. 


III. 


Ah! he never came back,—and I live on alone, 
But the summer and winter together are fleeting ; 
The round ring of life groweth nigh its completing, 
And the jewel it lacks shall be set in the meeting ; 
So I wait and keep faith, and my love makes no moan : 
For I know, tra la la, for I know 
The faint song that the clouds drifted back long ago, 
We shall finish at last beyond sunshine and snow, 
Ringing out its full meaning we missed here below, 
How that Faith’s work is ended when All Love is blended, 
O, I know, my own love, O, I know. 
H.A Duff 

















TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 
Book II. Obpr 4. 


“ Ne sit ancille.” 


Nay, let not your love for your handmaid be shame 

In your eyes, Xanthias Phoceus ; long ages ago 
Briseis the haughty Achilles overcame, 

Though his slave, by her lovely complexion of snow. 


The beauty of captive Tecmessa inspired 
Love in Ajax, her master, of Telamon son ; 
In the midst of his triumphs Atrides was fired 
By the maid whom his prowess as plunder had won 


After hordes of barbarians had fallen, o’ercome 

By a single Thessalian ; and Hector, struck down, 
Abandoned his Pergamus walls to their doom, 

And let the tired Greeks with more ease take the town. 


Besides, you don’t know but a match with the race 

Of your golden-haired Phyllis yourself may adorn ; 
She doubtless from monarchs her lineage can trace, 

And the wrath of her home-gods has reason to mourn. 


Believe me, that she whom you love has no stain 
Of base blood in her family,—never was known 
A girl so true-hearted, so careless of gain, 
To be born of a mother ’twould shame her to own. 


Her arms, face, and delicate ankles I praise, 

But praise in strict honour; you must not suppose 
Any evil design in a man when his days 

Have just tottered on their fourth decade to close. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 


Boox II. Oper 14. 


‘“* Kheu fugaces.” 


Postumus! Postumus! year after year 
Glides fleeting by, alas no prayer can stay 
The near approach of wrinkles and decay ; 

No prayer check death’s victorious career. 


No, my beloved friend, thou wouldst in vain 
Offer three hundred times each day the steer 
To tearless Pluto, who with river drear 

Geryon thrice vast and Tityos doth restrain. 


River to be voyaged over by us all, 
Whom here the gifts of bounteous earth have fed ; 
Whether as kings we ruled, or for our bread 
Were forced to till the soil as poorest thrall. 


In vain are we from gory war’s alarms 
Removed, nor sail hoarse Hadria’s stormy main ; 
Each autumn through we dread, but dread in vain, 
The fierce sirocco which our bodies harms. 


We are doomed to go and on Cocytus gaze 
Winding with dark and sluggish stream along ; 
To gaze upon the Danaids’ ill-famed throng, 
And Sisyphus condemned to toil through endless days. 


We are doomed to leave lands, house, and wife adored ; 
Nor among all the trees which thou dost tend, 
Except the cypress, never deemed a friend, 

Shall any follow thee their short-lived lord. 


A worthier heir thy Ceecuban shall drain, 
Now by a hundred locks and keys secured, 
And, with such wine as could not be procured 
For priestly banquets, shall the pavement stain. 





CISSIE. 


Boox III. Ope 12. 


‘* Miserarum est.” 





Wretched are those maids, whose lot is ne’er to give Love’s 
fancy play, 
Never in the pleasant wine-cup all their cares to wash away ; 
Or be seared to death, the scourgings of some uncle’s tongue 
afraid of ; 
Cytherea’s wingéd youngster thy work-basket has conveyed off. 
Neobule, from thy looms and from hard-working Pallas duty, 
‘Thou hast been of late seduced by Liparean Hebrus’ beauty ; 
Whensoe’er his comely shoulders he has bathed in Tiber’s tide, 
Than Bellerophon himself he better can a horse bestride ; 
At the gloves he is unconquered, never yet his lagging foot 
Lost him race; well skilled he too is, with his arrow stags to 
shoot, 
As in startled herd they hurrying bound the open greensward 
o'er ; 
Nimble too in thickest covert to surprise the lurking boar. 
C. E. B. Léaccck. 











CISSIE. 


“ Her wings are grown, to Heaven she’s flown ; 
’Cause I have none, I’m left.” 


“ What will become of Oissie?”” It was a stock question among 
a certain group of relations and friends, and heads were 
shaken and shoulders shrugged at the mention of her name, 
but no one found an answer worth recording. - They kept on 
asking it, however, year after year, till the matter was taken 
out of their hands altogether, and they were left weeping be- 
side a grave in a foreign cemetery, full of wondering awe as 
well as sorrow ; and the name, which had been a source of such 
unfruitful discussion in bygone days, was never henceforth to 
be uttered but by reverential lips which had learned anew, 
under unlooked-for circumstances, to say, “ Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” 

Poor little Cissie! what a child she was, at five years old,— 
at seven,—at ten! How many patient teachers despaired over 
her, what hours of hapless drudgery she cost them from the 
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day she first shed tears over the alphabet, till that later one on 
which even mamma declared it must be given up! But though 
Cissie had no mind, and ideas could not be conveyed through 
the medium of her intellect, happily she was too bright and 
observant ever to appear deficient, and doubtless she would 
get on somehow. Possibly mamma consoled herself with the 
reflection that men seldom cared for cleverness in their wives, 
and hoped that before they were called on to part, Cissie 
might have exchanged the shelter of the maternal nest for that 
of a husband’s. Pray Heaven the cherished darling might 
never know the troubles stronger people had to bear, or have 
to do battle with the rough world outside,—that was the 
prayer that went up oftenest for Cissie. She was the youngest, 
the spoilt, delicate pet of the family. I see her now, a tiny 
figure perched at the top of the stairs, her crumpled white 
pinafore tightly wrapped round her arms; underneath them 
is hidden a spelling-book adroitly abstracted from the school- 
room table, lest the sight of it should recall its owner to those 
who would have willingly forgotten the existence of “Venfant 
terrible.” At any moment mademoiselle or one of her emis- ° 
saries might pounce down upon Cissie, or, worse still, papa, 
stalking out of his study, might haul her off to that place of 
torture and make her read to him; so Cissie kept watch 
through the banisters upon all the doors below, ready to fly 
at the first alarm, for morning was a horrid time of day to 
that small person, and forward as she was to court notice on 
other occasions, she shunned it systematically during those 
dangerous hours after breakfast. The brain so marvellously 
obtuse over the mysteries of A B C, calculated all chances 
of escape keenly, as she dodged each danger in turn; and 
only when the post brought the ‘Times’ for one enemy, and 
the drone of the schoolroom piano announced the attention of 
the others diverted into a safe channel, would Cissie steal off 
to play in the fervent hope that they “wouldn’t ’member 
her now.” In general Cissie wearied exceedingly of her 
own company, and to keep her rattling tongue still for five 
minutes was a penance only to be exceeded by an application 
of the spelling-book. ‘Clack! clack! How you do go on, 
Miss Cissie ; I wish you could learn to make a noise quietly !” 
was nurse’ constant adjuration, while the rest of the household 
found an unfailing source of merriment in Cissie’s ignorance 
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and pertness, till the child, hearing her witticisms and her 
blunders bandied about among them, began to believe in her- 
self to an alarming extent, and to wage war with the brothers 
and sisters who tried to set her down. They were often hear- 
tily ashamed of her, but no confusion ever brought a blush 
to Cissie’s own cheeks. ‘The volatility of that monkey,” 
growled one; “and the appalling stupidity!’ groaned an- 
other. “She hasn’t even capacity to know that she is a 
dunce, and she is such a chatterbox that she betrays her- 
self every moment.” Still Cissie held her own. She was 
the life of every party of children, and her bright-eyed viva- 
city never failed to charm strangers; and her own family, as 
she shot up into a tall girl like a pink and white sweet pea, 
left off trying to teach her, and disposed itself to enjoy her 
never-failing spirits and her childish fun. She was never 
cross, she never did anything useful, and her days passed like 
a butterfly’s, in one aimless round of play. Every needle but her 
own was employed by turns to decorate and darn for her; and 
in return she sang and coaxed and danced from morning till 
night. In time the home circle dispersed, and she was left 
alone between the father and the mother, whom she loved de- 
votedly. Education had been given up before, but mamma - 
made a last attempt by putting Cissie into a course of Miss 
Yonge’s books, to cultivate her mind through interest in the 
stories. 

“It is profanation,” cried a visitor one day, taking refuge 
in her own room with a lap full of fluttering ribbons, “ to hear 
the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ misread by Cissie! Why, it is Greek 
to her; that addle-pate of hers won’t take in a thought.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “every one of those little bows 
you are twiddling up for her is more interesting; but still, I 
think she’s growing. She is not so selfish as she was, and 
more reverent. I think nature is teaching her.” 

“Love, you mean. Then you have noticed a change since 
Tom came back from college?” 

‘She is quite decided in her likes and dislikes, I must say, 
but I don’t think there is much in it.” 

“Qh, love will awaken all the woman in her yet, you’ll see; 
if that does not change her, what will? She can’t grow old; 
she can’t even grow up, in spite of her years, at this rate.” 

But love was child’s play to Cissie. She and Tom were 
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inseparable, but they played practical jokes and giggled and 
romped. She made no secret of caring more for him than for 
any one else, and even accomplished a pair of slippers to lay 
at his feet when he went back to college; but there seemed no 
deeper feeling than a child’s yet. 

The pink colour on Cissie’s cheek first deepened into hectic 
the winter after this; there was a cough too, and the evening 
dances were followed by intense exhaustion, but she had 
always been so delicate that no special alarm was created by 
the premonitory signs. She was to have change of air, extra 
care, a particular diet, and a foreign tour was talked of; and 
in the meantime a visit to Torquay set fears to rest. In 
August the girl was allowed to pay a visit alone (a rare oc- 
currence) to some relatives in Wales, and it was there and 
then that Cissie—the incorrigible little Cissie, the unimpres- 
sible child, who had been always considered beyond the reach 
of religious teaching, or of serious thought—first learned to un- 
derstand something of the mystery of her being, and its im- 
mortality. I know not whether it was in the night or in the 
day-time that the God-given spirit within her first woke up 
and cried; there was no external pressure bearing upon it; 
but I do know that from the moment its death-like slumber 
was broken, she had no rest. It was of origin divine, and 
nothing short of Divinity could comfort it. Cissie, who had 
vegetated on the mere surface of life, who had never dreamed 
of whence she came nor whither she was going, was con- 
founded and terrified by the startling revelation of an inner 
self which refused to be satisfied with the husks on which she 
had fed hitherto, and craved for the very bread of life from 
heaven. 

O sacred hunger of the immortal spirit, the Saviour Himself 
called thee “blessed!” Years ago Cissie had learned the 
Benedictions of the Mount, but those had been but dead 
words, and this strange misery that was gnawing at her heart, 
this was so real—so living ! 

Though the sweet wholesome daylight dispelled much that 
was morbid and nervous in her feelings, yet even in the sun- 
light the new-born life within clamoured and wailed unceas- 
ingly, while at night the “horror of great darkness” over- 
whelmed her, and the shadow of the dread valley closed in 
round her like a pall, shutting out all the warmth and comfort 
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she knew of, as it were for ever. The soft childish nature, un- 
trained to self-control, turned immediately for sympathy to the 
friend with whom she was staying, and poured out its com- 
plaint without reserve ; but the response, if response it could 
be called, was chilling, and threw the girl back on herself, for 
theology, however pure, irreproachable, “crystalline,” is but 
a hard thing for the bruised heart feeling after God to beat 
against, and there was a grim sound in the expression which 
commended her state of misery as “so far satisfactory.” ‘So 
far!’? Why, where was the way out of it? What was to be 
the end of it? Why was it at all? Cissie wrote home yearn- 
ing, passionate letters, full of home-sickness and longings for 
familiar faces, but she did not speak of her heart-sickness, 
perhaps because her vocabulary was limited, and the words 
that had served to picture all her emotions hitherto seemed 
inadequate to describe this. For convenience’ sake it was 
arranged that she should pay one more visit on the way home, 
but the prolonged absence was sadly against her will, and 
Cissie prepared with shrinking dislike to spend another week 
without the relief of her mother’s presence. The two old 
ladies she went to were a little shy of their young cousin, and 
felt a depressing consciousness that their pretty cottage was a 
dull place for such as she, and fretted over the impossibility 
of finding amusement for her; and they were more distressed 
than surprised at Cissie’s listless, pensive manner, as she went 
in and out among them like a shadow of her former self. She 
moped over her knitting in the shady, scented parlour, where 
they passed their tranquil lives with the Persian cat and the 
bowls of pot pourri, or paced up and down the grassy terrace 
among the gorgeous autumn flowers, till the burden became 
intolerable, and then she would fly up to her own bedroom, to 
kneel by the bedside and cry as if her heart would break. 
Jane, the trim, sensible-looking housemaid, found her in this 
attitude more than once, but Jane was discreet, and kept her 
own counsel, shrewdly suspecting that the young lady was 
crossed in love. But when the good woman discovered that 
Cissie did not sleep at nights, and that her wan looks excited 
no suspicions downstairs, the pitying, motherly instinct over- 
came her habitual propriety, and she spoke out. “ Miss 
‘Cissie,” she said, “Is there anything wrong? Can I do no- 
thing for you? I’m sure something is the matter; I don’t 
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believe as you get any rest, not at night, and your days is just 
a misery. If anything’s wrong, Miss, just speak out; it’s a 
relief, it is indeed, and things isn’t often so bad as they can’t 
be made better.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I am very, very unhappy. Jane, I 
want to go home,” moaned Cissie in reply, covering her face 
to hide the tears which streamed at the first words of sympathy. 
Home! yes, but Cissie did not know that the spirit was droop- 
ing for home-sickness also, that the earthly father’s house 
could not contain it longer. 

“Don’t take on so, Miss,” said Jane soothingly, as Cissie 
kept murmuring, “Mamma, Mamma,” under her breath. 
“Has any one been unkind to you, like? No ?—well, then, 
it’ll be something else that troubles you. But dunnot take 
on so, dunnot now.”’ 

“T’ll tell you, Jane,” cried Cissie, starting up and clasping 
the servant’s rough, work-worn hands; “ I'll tell you. They 
say every one ought to feel it; perhaps you know about it, but 
—I—I—oh, Jane, if I was to die, what would become of me? 
It is so awful,—what shall Ido?” And laying her fair head 
on the kindly woman’s breast, the whole story—the old, old 
story—of how God’s light had come flashing in on the soul, 
revealing its utter nakedness, revealing its unknown depths of 
sin, and the anguish it was causing, all came pouring out with 
tears and choking sobs. 

Jane was a plain, simple woman, and her teaching was only 
that of the Sunday-school, (take courage, ye weary, dis- 
heartened teachers, and remember this woman’s work!) but 

her homely words reached down to the needs of Cissie’s heart. 

Perhaps her phraseology might be a little unfamiliar, a little 
difficult to Cissie’s ear, but she understood, she felt for her. 
These two women, the one in her pretty, girlish dress, her 
ornaments, her niceties, her fancies, and the other in her prim 
cap and lilac print-gown, were touching each other with a 
touch that was not only the contact of matter with matter, but 
of spirit reaching out to spirit. Jane could turn over the 
leaves of Cissie’s Bible and show her how the Master stood 
beside the bed of a dead girl, dead in spite of youth and the 
appearance of life which lingered on her face, and how He had 
taken her hand, with the word of life on His lip, “ Maiden, I say 
unto thee, arise.” Jesus was standing beside Cissie now, and 
calling to her also. Did she not know, had she not read,— 
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“She who liveth to pleasure 
Is dead while she liveth ” ? 
Was it not written,— 
‘“* Awake thou that sleepest! 
Arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall give thee light ” ? 

“ And wasn’t it so at the very beginning, Miss Cissie dear? 
‘The spirit of God moved on the face of the waters ;’ the 
earth was covered with the dark waters then, and the Holy 
Ghost, He, moved on them, and stirred them up like, just as 
He’s been stirring and rousing you up. And then it says, 
‘ God said, Let there be light, and there was light” He’ll send 
you the light very sure; He never leaves His children to pine 
themselves away in their troubles. *Tisn’t every one as it’s 
given to feel it like you, Miss Cissie. He has different ways 
with different people, but He’s always the same in one way. 
It’s love does it. He loves us! I remember when I was ill 
once, and I took on dreadful bad, but the minister we had 
then, Mr. Jay it was, he come, and he showed me such verses 
as these, and I believe as I’d marked some of ’em in my Bible 
at Sunday-school. But it’s His love does it. He’s calling 
you now, you may be sure o’ that, and He'll make you 
happy too, my lamb, very soon. You'll be sure o’ that too. 
He loves us so. Why He come 0’ purpose to take away this 
very fear of death you’ve gotten so strong on you now. I'll 
show you the verse. It’s fear o’ death and judgment as clogs 
us all our lives till we’re converted, like as He’s converting you 
now, and then we see the light of His love, and everything in 
heaven and earth is changed.” 

With such simple words as these the light began to dawn on 
Cissie, and so she was comforted. There is little need to write 
the rest of her brief story,—so short, thank Heaven, so com- 
mon,—how the true faith, once grasped, raised, sustained, 
renewed her, how people marvelled at the change, and how 
the change wrought in her day by day, not without check and 
backsliding, but still constantly progressing on the whole, till 
the months of her young life ran out and the end came, which 
was so lovely in its perfect peace. Such deathbeds we have all 
known of, I will not dwell on that, but those others Cissie left 
behind, they are wondering at it still. The child shot past 
them so strangely ; but yesterday they were lamenting over 
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her and fretting themselves at her future as an inexplicable 
riddle, and lo, while they are speaking, as it were, she seems 
to unfurl angel-wings and soar away from among them into 
the heavenly blue, smiling down as she recedes with a face 
which is Cissie’s own sweet face, yet “ beautiful now with all 
the soul’s expansion,’ and rapt in the peace which passes 
understanding. 

And here we are standing on the sunny, warm turf by her 
grave, reading the clear, sharply-cut letters on the cross which 
marks it. White butterflies skim across against the sky, and 
hover over it and the flowers, wheeling, circling, darting away, 
here, there, everywhere. They will always remind me of 
Cissie, in spite of everything that has come and gone since her 
butterfly days. Besides, it is the lesson of her life ; she, who 
knew so little from circumstances and from character of the 
actual outcome of evil,—she, whose sins were rather negative 
than positive, and yet was taught by the Holy Spirit Himself 
the sinful nature of her humanity and its hopeless state without 
Him,—she, whose mental powers could not rise above the 
earth, will ever be to me what the butterfly was to the ancients, 


a type of the heaven-born Psyche breaking from the bonds of 
her prison-house and winging her flight back to the Paradise 
of God. 


THE LAND THAT IS TO BE. 


Far away, beyond the surging 
Of the furthest foreign sea, 

Lies a land of unknown wonder ; 
’Tis the land that is to be. 

To us mortals ’tis a vision, 
Like a castle in the air, 

For all unknown are its marvels ; 
None may hope to enter there. 


In the present world we live in, 
All around us wish to see 

What in future lies before us 
In the world that is to be; 
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Whether sorrow hovers o’er us, 
Whether shadows dark or fair. 
ai) For a peep of what is coming 
All would seek to enter there. 


Could we only know the future,— 
Oh, how many use this plea !— 
Could we only pierce the gloaming 
Of the land that is to be, 
Then our lives, our days in prospect, 
We would live afresh, anew. 
While thus musing something whispers, 
“This may not be known to you.” 





And the whisper, soft and gentle 

| As the west wind off the sea, 

| Sayeth, “ Drop these airy castles 

it Of the world that is to be. 

} 1 Scatter far your hazy visions ; 

iy Live the earnest life and true, 

Since the hours and ways you dream of 
Are not to be known to you. 


1 | “ For a guardian angel mighty 
| Holdeth close the precious key. 

ho} None may touch the golden portals 
H Of the world that is to be.” 

it All would wish to pluck its roses, 
HM hE . 

ry All would grasp its pleasures new ; 
But to each the angel whispers, 
| “These may not be known to you.” 


R. 8. 8. W. 
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